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The Education for All Handicap 
1975 requires mainstreamingr or the education 
with reaular students, tn the qreatest extent 
the provisions of tl^e law call for e^ch studen 
individually and provided wi'^h, an Iiidivldualiz 
(lEP) ^ the costs associated with these require 
encouraqe schools to (fit the children into pro 
^-0 handle categories of disability rather than 
needs. Flexible, specific lEPs planned in coll 
should be part of clearly defined r goal-orient 
Support and leadership from administrator'^ is 
malnstTeamin g. Administrators should be concer 
aood; communicationsr developiria mainstreaming 
development programs, modeling and encouraging 
and acceptance toward the di^^abled, fostering 
planni^a bv all affected, and informing themse 
available for making school «?ervices and facil 
mainstreamlncr. (Author/PGD) 
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. : About ERIC 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a 
national information system oper^ut*d'by the National Institute of 
Education,_.ERIC serves the educational community by 
dtsseminating X'dUcatibnal research results and other resource^ 
information that can be used in* developing more effective 
educational programs.* , : 

The ERIC Clei^ringhouse on Educational Management, one 
of several clearinghouses in ihh system/ was x*stablished m the 
University of Oregon in ^ 1966. The Clearinghouse ami its 
companion'units process research reports and journal articles for 
announcement in ERIC*s index and abstract bulletins: 

Research reports are announced in Resources in Education 
(Rl^), available in many libraries and by subscription for $42.70 a 
year from the- United States Government Printing . Office, 
Washington, D,C. 20402, Most of the documents listed in RIE can 
be purchased through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
operated \>y Computer Microfilm International Corporation. 

Journal ;irticles are announced in Current Index to Journals'in 
Education: CIJE is also available in many libraries and can be 
ordered for $85 ;j year from Oryx- Press, 2214 North Central 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85004. Semiannual cumulations^an be 
ordered separately. , 

Besides processing documents and joyrnal articles,, the 
Clearinghouse has another major function — information analysis 
and synthesis. The Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, 
literature reviews, stat^-of-the-knowledge papers, -and other 
interpretive research studies on topics in its educational area. 
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Both the Association of California School Administrators 
arid the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
are jl^leased to cooperate in producing ^he School Matiage- 
tnctit Digest, a series of reports designed to offer educational 
leaders essential information on a wide range of critical 
concerns in education. • ^ * . ^ 

At a time when decisions in ed^ication' must be made pn 
the basis of .increasingly' conVplex information, ' the D/gV^/ 
provides school administrators- wiph concise, readable 
'analyses of the, most irnportant trends in schools today, as 
well as points up the practiefll implications of majpr research 
findings. , ^ / • ' . . , 

By special cooperative arrangement, uhe'series draws on 
the extensive research- facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Mariagement. The titles in the , 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utiliiin^ the r^souF^es of the ERiC network, 
-.tTie Clearinghouse is responsible for researchi^ng the topics 
a^id preparing the copy for publication by ACf)A. 

The author of this report, D;ivid Coupsen, was commis- 
sioned by the Clearingljpuse as a research analyst aVid writer. 

Ricliard T. Cooper V Philip K. Piele 

President A- - ' Director 

ACSA ir< ' ' ERIC/CEM 



WHAT IS MAINSTREAiyiNG? ' 

\ > ■ '.' 

Mninstrcaiuiim, the practice of educating handicapped 
children with TegiiW students,; Ivas been the subject, of an, 
inttMise legal and educational dc'nate. As a practical in-atter„ 
that debate was resolved in^ 1975 When the federal govcrn- 
mei'it mandated that handicapped children be placed in the 
mainstream as fully as possible. Despite the lvw\ niaijistre'am'- ^ 
ing can be difffcujt to put into practice; as a result, it is smne-' 
times seen as a radical departure from traditional educational 
practices. ' ' . \ 

The idea of edilcaring all children together is probably as 
old as the public school system itself. N^ar^y^ducators, hovv- 
ever, quickly recognized that some chil^n, most obviously 
the blind, the deaf, and the mentally retarded, had speciaJ 
instructional-needs that could not easily be met in the regular 
classroom. One. attempt to ^olve this. problem was to provide 
such children with a' separate system, of "special education" 
designed specifically to meet thosvC neeids. Unfortunately, in 
practice, spiecial qfiucation Vvas often imperfectly- irn'ple- 
mented. With the resjilt that it did not always meet its goal of " 
serving the hahdicappeds^For example,^ Miller and Miller, 
point to recent evidence that fewer than half ^of all hand^j 
capped children Were receiving an appropriate educations , 

Maihstreaming is not only an educational c^uestion, but 
a legal one as well.'Turnbull explains that the legal origins of 
the mainstreaming movement can be traced to the cjvil rights, 
^movement, particularly to "the Supreme Court's JandmarK 
ruling in the'' case of Brown u. Board of Education (1954) 
that black students could'. not^ legally be segregated into 
school systems that were ''separate but equal" to those pro- 
videjd for whites. A number of subsequent judicial rulings 
expanded that principlejo include handicapped ^udents and 
the "s;eparate buf eqiiaP' special education system. 

Finally, in 1975, the federal government enacted Public 
Law 94-142, the Education Jor all Handicapped Children 
Act (commonly known as PL 94-142), which ^ guarantees 
each handicapped child the right to a free'public education in 



the "least restrictive environment:'* The philosophy behind 
this lepslatTon is expressed in- C.ililornia Senate Bill l}j7{) ip 
,the (ollowing terms: 

hulividuals with exceptional ifccds are (iffercd special 
assistance programs which ' promote inaxinuini inter- 
action with the general school population in a manner 
which is appropriate to the neeils of hoth, 

Tor some students, \vit)y only mild educational handicaps, 
the regular classroom qualifies as the least restrictive environ- 
ment. Other students, however, require special help if they 
sire to succecsJ in the mainstrean>; it is up to the schopls to 
provide sucir help.^ 

PerJiapj; because the actu'al decision to mainstream was 
made by judges and lawmakers, who offered few practical 
suggestions for nutting the new policy into practice, main- 
streamingriike {special ed^ication before it, has not always 
been effectively implemented. Some schoolsyiimply followed 
the letter of the law- obeying the rules, ffljjne out the forms, 
and shuffling studiimts from special to re^wdrtr classes, with- 
out really considering what is best for each child. True main- 
streaming has //ro aspects, of which regular class placement 
ijyonly one. The other is making sure that such placement is 
Appropriate and benefits the child. Indiscriminately placing 
/all handicapped children in regular classrooms is a futile 
) poHcy that is not, properly speaking, mainstreaming at all. 
but what some writers call "maindumping." 

Educators who. have tried real mainstreaming agree that 
it can succeed, but only if it is implemented with a-sincere 
commitment ^o foll(^wing the spirit, as well as the letter, of 
the law, by providing each child with the educational services 
that can best meet his or her needs. In thp absence of such a 
commitment— and the resources to follow up on it — main- 
streaming is little more than a meaningless catchword, 'a<v 
formula for changing, but not for improving, the way 
schools educate the handicapped. 

Mainstreaming is a very general term that can be used to 
describe a wide variety of educational arrangements. A use"Ful 
definition rules out "maindumping** and emphasizes the 
range of educational services that may be needed to meet the 
individual needs of each special stadem-. One Such definition 
is that used by the National Association for Retarded 



c:iti/cns (NARC;): 

• NARC considers m.iinstre.nniiif; to be a pliilosoph) or 
principle of educational service delivery which is imple- 
mented by providing a variety of classroom and instruc- 
tional alternatives that are appropriate to the individual 
educational plan for each student and allows maximal 
' temporal, social and instructional interaction' among - 
mentally retarded and " tion-rctarded students in the 
normal course of the school day. 

This definition highlights n»;unstrc.unin>;'s diversity, its 
cmphiisis on service, and its coniinitnient toVontact between 
regular ai\d special students. Mainstrcaniing, ht>\vevcr, 
extends to all handicapped children, not merely the retarded. 
The "handicapped" include those with conditi\>ns listed by 
liallard and Zettel as follinvs: 

mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, orthopcdically 
impaired, t)ther health impaired, speech impaired, 
visualty handicapped, seriously emotionally disnirbed, 
or children with specific learning disabilities who by 
reason thereof require sp^ftrrtrKt^hication and related 
services. \ . . 

As this hst suggests, a mainstX\miing prx')grani can 
provide services for a very broad range of children. Attention 
to the mere mechanics of providing such services, however 
may miss the point. While specific skills arc important, an 
appropriate attitude- a belief that all children are entitled to 
appropriate quality education — is ^at the heart of main- 
streaming, yitimately, no amount of knowledge or technical 
skill can make up for a lack of belief in the process 

Bee ause the right, attitude is crucial to successful main- 
streaming, it is important to understand the legal, political, 
and historical background of mainstreaming. After we have 
examined those areas, we will look more specifically at how 
mainstreaming works, what makes a program successful, 
and how an administrator can contribute to that success. 
Our discussion will rely on edticational literature and on the 
transcripts of interviews we conducted with educators who 
have been involved with successful mainstreaming programs. 
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VI. ^^M42, which iiuikcs iiiaiiistrcMiuiiig as wc have 
tictincti it the law ot the laiul, needs to be understood as the 
cuhnination of a legal process that has been underway for 
many years. In the broadest sense, inainstreaiuiiig rests on 
the priiiciple that is the cornerstone of democracy: "All men 
.are created equal," Historically, the abolition of slavery,, 
suttrage tor wojnen, the civil rights movement, and the equal 
rights for the handicapped movement can be seen as stages of 
the process ot extending that principle to all Americans. 

rhe Educational Imperative 

. ■ * 

Vo understand how the education of the handii^apped 
became a question of equal rights, 'we need to understand 
how the handicapped have traditionally been served by the 
schools. Many experts a'gree that, for a number of reasons, 
.special education never lived up to its promise a?» a way of 
educating the handicapped. 

One probleiH was that special education did not reach 
many of the students it was designed to serve (it, unlike regu- 
lar education, was not compulsory). Miller and Mijler cite 
government statistics indicating that even recently fewer than 
half of. the nation's handicapped, children were receiving 
appropriate educational services. Nearly a third of the handi- 
capped were receiving inappropriate services, while more 
than a fifth ^ere receiving no service^ at all. Other handi- 
capped children presumably had not even been identified. 
Clearly, for All these children, equal educational opportunity 
was far from a reality. 

Even rjiore seriously, special education did not always 
do a good job with the students it did serve. In' many cases, 
the educational needs of children segregated from the main-^ 
stream wc^e largely ignored, and special education itself was 
often little more than a "dumping ground" for problem 
children.^ 

In some ways, the very practice of segregating some^tu- 
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dents from others' is harmUiL Ihuidicapped chihheii sutler ^ 
because they arc not hein^ prepared to Umction in the main-, 
stream, ot society, where many ot.them will be once they^ 
Jeave school. Normal smdents, too, are being shortchanged 
when they are placed. in an artilicially homogeneous environ- 
nven.t tJiat does not retlect the diversity of Americai> society. 

The Problem of Labels 

One ot the most serious tibjections to traditionaf'i^pccial 
education is that it is based on the use of labels to classify 
children- as "retardal" for example. On the face of it, such a 
label can septc only a linuted purpose, since it iniplfes that 
there is something "wrongs" with the child without really s'ug- 
gesting how to meet that child's educational needs. More - 
insidiously, it falsely suggests that children with tl^e same 
label have identical needs. In fact, children with low IQvi, for 
e\,unplc, do not alJ display Ajomhion learning characteristics 
that can be inet in identical ways. The process of developing 
labels is cumbersome and imprecise, Keefe and others report 
that in U^74 California had twenty-eight .special education 
categories and some children did not fit into any of cheAi. 

Labels do not always pp><ade much information about ' 
how to help a chihL, buKhey do have stigmatizing effects 
that may actually harm a child. The label of "retarded,*' for 
example, .implies inferiority in a w;\y that can give a child a 
negative self-image and.reduce his or her self-resptVt. Worse, 
labels' create expectations about how children are likely to 
perform, expectations that can easily bect>me self-fulfilling 
prophecies. In one of the seminal essays,on niainstreamiiiig, 
[Jjinn points to studies indicating that the way a child is 
labeled strongly influences what teachers expect of that child. 

The Libel "retarded" is highly arbitrary, since it describes 
a condition that can, in many cases, be "cured" by a change 
in definition. In addition, as Meyers points out, most 
retarded children are labeled as sUch only by the schools, and 
their condition does. not mean they aife unable to function in ' 
society: * . 

Well over half of the school's EMRs (educable mentally 
retarded) are, however, able-bodied children who have 
not been identified as different before school -attendance ' 
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• jrul who, up()n lc\avmg school, arc not diffcreniinied 
.'^ from the co-vvorkcrs of equivalent status and residence. 

' Hvt^n more damaging arguments can be made against the 
methods that are actually used to label children. Tradi- 
tionally, the chief indicaror of retardation has been the IQ 
score. Howc'ver, the IQ tests' cultural, social, racial, and 
even , sexual biases, cTccording to s()me writers, -make their 
value m deferrnining thd* course of a chiW's entire educational 
carcer 'open to question. . ' ^ ' 

- ^ Traditional labe-ling systems have been particularly 
unfair to mernl>ers of minority groups. Kendall points to"^vi- 
dence from the sixties showing that over, half of those'chvssed 
as- mentally retarded were from minorities. A' later study, tic 
adds; show s that 7.5 percent Of those minority '"retarded" 
had, in fact, been mislabeled. Not. surprisingly, minority 
^groups have expressed considerabk resentment toward the 
wjiole system of sjrecial educfati(;n.. 

Novotny discusses some other reasons misclassifications 
may occur. A child nuiy have a combination of a reading 
problem and a marginally low IQ. Students of low socio- 
econoniic status who are disruptive or cause problems in the 
classroom or who cannot lL*arn from specific teachers, 
cul^ricula, or instruction;il' materials may also be mislabeled. 
In addition, tests may be inappropriately selected or 
administered. Keogh and her colleagues further suggest that 
parents have ^^'nerally not been involved in screening and 
placement decisions.- This means there have been few safe- 
guards to protect .children from mislabeling or its conse- 
quences. Further, while it was easy to mislabel a. child, in 
practice it was often quite difficult to undo a plat?emcx.t 
decision by returning a child from a special to a regulftV class 
setting. Thus, if anything, Turnbull understates the case 
when he summarizes the objections to labeling: 

, . . classifications arc toi> rigid, they serve almost no 
t ilucational purpose, they* result in niisclassificaiions, 
tficy are racially discriminatory in motive or effect or 
- both, they have an adverse effect on schocjl success, 
tfiey stigii](ati/e. ... 

It is easy to see how tl^-se educational problems could 
also' becotne legal problems. Misclassifications, arbitrary 
placement decisions, or second-rate services in effect deny 
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certain citizen^, rhe handicapped, their civil rights to equal' 
opportunity, equal protection, and due process. As people 
became conscious of theseaidcts, there were, inevitably, legal 
attacks on the speciaP^education system that fostered such 
abuses. A series of court decisions and state laws expanded 
the rights of'handicapped students uni;il, as indicated above, 
PL 94-142 mandated substantial changes in the way handi- 
capped students are educated. 

Provisions of the Law 

As an attempt to provide a comprehensive remedy for a 
wide r^ge of educational and legal problems, PL 94-142 
was, inevitably, a broad complex law with a variety of provi- 
sions.' It 4S important to remember that, in essence, its intent 
is simple. As NARC puts it, the law'"mandates that handi- 
capped children, including mentally retarded' children, be 
educated with the non-handicapped to the rpaximum feasible 
extent, leaviilg the burden of proof on the local school to 
argue for a special class for any individual in its jurisdiction." 

Various wrjjcers explore how the law attempts to achieve 
.these goaU^^-One useful discussion is that of Ballard and 
21cttefrTheir discussion divides the law into five main points. 

First, the law requires^ every state and locality getting 
federal money to provide free, appropriate education to all 
handicapped children. All services, including residential 
placement if that i'i what is most appropriate, must be pro-- 
vided at no cost to parents. 

Second, an lEP (Individualized Educational Program) 
must be provided for each child in time for each school year. 
This is a written statement defining the child's present 
achievement level, establishing annual goals, and stating 
criteria for judging whether thpse goals are being met. The 
law further mandates the involvement of parents, teachers, 
special educators; and, where appropriate, the students 
themselves, in the establishment of the lEP. The-IEP is, how- 
ever, a management tool rather than a specific instructional 

pli^n* /; 

Third, students must be placed in the least restrictive 
environment. This is a mandate for education with the non- 
handicapped to the maximum extent appropriate,. It is not a 



requirement that all children be placeS in regular classrooms, 
nor does it abolish any specific educational setting,. The lEP / 
is an essential tool in defining what the leasft^^e^trictivg'' 
environment is for each .child. * ^ - ' 

Fourth, the law guarantees children che^ right to due 
process in all placement decisions, including identification, 
evaluation, and placement. Parents not satisfied with the lEP 
are entitled to a fair hearing in which an impartial fJanel can 
review placement decisions and assessment. 

Fifth, the law also attempts to ensure that assessments 
are not based on racially or culturally discriminatory pro- 
cedures. Test materials must be provided in the child's native 
language or natural means^of communication. In addition,' 
no single procedure can be used'^as the sole basis (pr deci- 
sions. Assessments must be "multi-faceted, n^ulti-sourced, 
and, carried out by qualified personnel." A 

Miller and Miller. discuss some other aspects-'of'the law.\ 
They point out that it makes public education compulsory^ 
for all children, including the handicapped; formerly ^'special 
education was available to children at the discretion of their * 
parents. In -addition, the law "recognizes the need for con- 
siderable funding, the need for uniform priorities, and the 
need for enforcement mechanisms." 

Although PL 94-142 is a sweepihg mandate for change, 
it is only an outline that, as Miller and Miller observe, is 
short on "substantive details." As a result, it has often been 
misunderstood a mandate for the wholesale return of 
handicapped children to. regular classrooms, where they 
originatly had the problems that led to their special place- 
ments; without speftal help, many of them will have the 
same problems agai^. Most schools attempt to provide some 
special services but,":is Vandivier and Vandivier point out: 

... sufficient funds arc seldom ;ivailablc to. finance a 
full range of special education options that extend 
across twelve grades, numerous schools, and several 
areas of exceptionality. ... As a result, the child is 
provided with whatever program exists, rather than 
with the kind he needs. 

As the authors point out, this means that "instead of fashion- 
ing a progr;\m to meet the individual needs of the^hild, in 
actuality the child is molded to fit into the available 
program." 

8^^ 
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California's Master Plan . / ' 

One el^ort to address this problem has beerr rnadc in 
California, where until recently two different special educa- 
tion delivery systems were used to meet the requirements of 
PL 94-142. The older, categorical prograjn aimed to provide 
services to handicapped children according to educational 
disability categories. The newer approach, embodiednn the 
Master Plan, is to provide services on the basis of students' 
learning needs. Th^ recently enacted Senate Bill 1870 
abolishes disability categories and appropriates special edu- 
cation moneys only for the Master Plan, with the explicit 
intent that the Master Plan be^implemented in all remaining 
schodl districts during a two-year transitional period ^begin- 
ning with the 1980-81 fiscdl year. 

The Master Plan's principal advantage over tWe caie- 
- gorical approach is its abilityto coordinate the del/very of 
educational services.v Each district that is large enough to 
provide special services^to all its handicapped ^tu^ents will 
develop a plan for doing so. Smaller districts may combine^' ^ 
into groups for thd purpose of jointly providing a full range 
pf services Ifor all the handicapped. A third possibility is for a 
district, to join with its county office in submitting a pUn. 
Any plan; should include a coordinated identification, 
referral, and' placement jiystem and should clearly assign 
responsibilities for administering programs and providing 
services. . ' • 

As a result of the Master Plan and SB 1870, even 
.students in small districts will have aoTtss to a full range -of 
educational services* This means students will be offered the 
mc^st .appropriatfL* type of special assistance, rather than 
having Jo settle for what is available.This system also means 
that expensive services will not be unnecessarily duplicated. 

As described by Keefe and others, Mast^^r Plan schools 
have "at least one full- or part-time resource specialist on 
campus,' assisr;pd by a full-time instructional aide. The 
resource specialist coordinates referrals, schedules eligibility 
and placement hearings, conducts assessments, and performs 
diverse other functions. In addition, he 9r she instructs 
special students dircctly and works closely with regular class- 
room teachers in planning each special student's mainstream 
education. 
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MAINSTREAMING IN ACTION 



The process of mainstreaming fgr^children with 'handi- 
capping conditions should be a step-by-step movement 
from sanctuary to freedom. The^issu'e is not one of 
segregation v. integration; it is a question of providing 
individual program planning. Anything, less tIPan that 
will lead to chaotic doctrinaire approaches which may 
satisfy statutory' requirements, fiscal imperatives, and 
administrative floyv-charts but fail to meet the needs of . 
children ^ Chapin 

The most common Vvay of offering a full range of sp^dal 
services within a school ; is by utilizing a separate' facility, 
often Galled a resource roorn, where^^the handicapped can go 

-for extra help. Some children will spend almost no time in 
the resource room; the only, special service they need is the 

-help the resource specialist provides to the regular teacher in 
planning the educationahprograni. Other students wijl need' 
to spend some tipie in the r^sourcfe room working on specific 

>^nis or subjects. with the resource specialist or aides on a^ 
one-to-brtt br smalNgroup basis. Still other students will do 
mosr of their acaciemLc woj-k in special classes but takejPE,- 
art, hom'e econpnwcsvfshop', or drivipr's education in ji^giilar 
classes. * Some Students - v^lK spead ' alf "iheir time-'ifi a, seif-. 
contaifTed spectal classroom in the regular schodl^Liiliding.. 

• Individualized_LnstriJction Plan 

A resource room program can be effective pnly when it 
-is coordinated -Wi^whaUs^dQn.e_m 
the very least, this means thfe^r^ular class teacher must work 
closely with the resource specialist in planning the child's 
educational program. The instrument for pfoyiding this joint 
planning and for designating an appropriate instructional 
strategy for each child iS the individualized education 
program (lEP). ' . ' ^ 

California law (SB 1870) states that an lEP for a student 
should be developed by a team that includes a representative 

^' " } i 
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\pi/ih<t schooPs administration, the pupiPs present teacB^r, 
■'[Xsinii^onc or both of the pupiPs parents or their representative. 

^When appropriate, the team may also include the student 
a'/^ A"^ piefsons who have been involved with the assessment 

_ The lEP reani^the law continues, meets at least annually 
lo review the pupil's progress and t.he current appropriate- 
ness of his or her prograipi and placement. Meetings may also 
^ be heTd^vvft.en a pujyPffas been assessed, when a placement 
decision is to' be" changed', when a pupil fails to* progress 
satisfactorily, or 'when a parent requests a meetiijg^' 
. If the parent docs not consent to all aspects, of tJjie lEP,-' 
,those components to which the parent does consentSvi" be 
.^-implemented immediately, while the components in clispute 
may become the basis for a due process hearing. In general, 
such a hearing may be held at the request of the pupil, the 
\ parent, or the- public education agency' involved when there is 
■ ,a |)r6p(jl|(|l tb cl^^nge — or a refusal to change — the identifica- 
^ tion/asselsment, or educational placement of the child, or 
when the parent refuses to consent to an assessment or an^ 
individualized education program. Due ^process hearing 
procedures include th^ right to a mediation, conference, the 
/ right to examine student records^ and the right to a fair an3* 

-impartial administrative hearing at the state level. 
, 'Gnce a parent ^pfrSents to .a pugiP^ assessment, an lEP 
musf be- developed within fifty days (excludi»g July and 
August) ^.of that consent. When a pupil has been /eferj:ed 
^ twenty or fewer days pri'or-.E»»the end qf the^school year, the/ 
JEP must be^de^loped within tjfiirty days' of the start of the 
. • fbllo^in^year. , * T' y 

• iPhe lEP team meets and oevelops a written statement 
goS?eming th^ pupiPs program^ Such a statement' should indir 
cate the pupiPs current performance ' levels, ahd identify^ 
" annual g6alsr, includi^^ instructionaPobjectiyes. It . 

shc>(ild also specify, the services a pupil required; the extent to 
v/nich the' pupil can participate in regular programs, and the. 
'starting and finishing (fate^ for special programs andl^ervices. 
Finally, th^ lEP must specify criteria, proceduresjfand 
' schedules for assuring thii^i' short-term objectives are being 
met. For secondary sch^^ol students, an, lEP rftay niake 
appropriate^ references tolvjQcational training and to altcrnaT 

... 
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tives to standard graduation requirements. For spudents 
whose primary lar^guage is not ^glish, linguistically appro- 
priate goals arrd objectives should be identified. An lEP may 
also concern itself with extended school year services and 
with the transition of a pupil into the regular class program, 
Dougherty^ notes that a good lEP should be both flexible 
and specific, describing the child's levels pf performance, 
academic achievement, social adaptation, prevocational and 
vocational skills, psychomotor skills, and self-help skills at 
the beginning of each year. Scott recommends^hat evalua- 
tions be based on a child's developmental, social, and. edu- 
cational histories, test results, and psychological arid medical 
reports. Comments from specialists, past teachers, adminis- 
tratofs, counselors, psychologists, and others should also be 
considered. 

Using this information, tlie lEP can establish annual 
goals that are based on the pupil's speciahabilities, past rate 
.-Xi^learning, behavioral patterns, inclination to cooperate, 
anJltverity of handicap. 

The best lEPs are the most collaborative; only when the 
lEP team works together in partnership is it possible to 
sketch a picture of tbe child's needs, based on his or her 
home situation and history as well as on school records. 
Unfortunately, this type of collaborative working relation- 
ship is not always easy .to develop. On the one hand, an 
uncertam parent can easily defer to the expertise/ of profes- 
sional educators and pjay only a nominal role^in planning. 
On the other, educators confronted by sometimes cumber- 
some paperwork and the threat of parents requesting a/fair 
hearing can easily becorhe defensive about the process/ 

One secret to working with parents effectively is/good 
communication. Several of the educators with wh6m we 
talked reported that they were already working. to. corfl^puni- 
cate openly and directly with parents before iht lEP pmcess 
, wa3 established; 'with a strong commitment tb^good com- 
munication, they were having ifew problems in the new 
environment. 

The lEP process involves a lot of record-keeping and 
ot|ier paperwork. When questions arise about placement, 
decisions, particularly when parents request a fair hearing, 
the various forms andjiccooMhe school has kept are the best 
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assurano^ of an equitable outcome. Still, it is clear that lEP 
forms gin be a burden. Sometimes they are quite long. As Bill 
Jones told the writer in an interview, some of the forms are 
still being refined, so they are changecl frequently, sometimes 
several times in the same year. He wondered if all the paper- 
work was necessary: "Does anybody read all the forrns? We 
fill out five copies, and you can't even read the last two. 
Those go to the Central Office. It makes you wonder." 
Several interview subjects suggested reducing lEP red tape by 
streamlining forms and procedures. 

Setting Objectives 

School mainstreaming programs should have clearly 
defined standards and expectations, Scott mentions some of 
the goals of one program:, academic success for half of the 
mainstreamed students and improved skills, decreased disci- 
plinary rcferjals, and increased participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities for all the mainstreamed students. As this list 
suggests, mainstreaming is not merely an academic strategy; 
it is important for schools to foster the emotional growth of 
handicilpped children and help them acquire social and life 
skills they can take with them with they leave the school 
setting. Hedberg suggests the breadth of mainstreamin^'s 
goals: • , ' 

As professional educators, it is our job to prepare these 
children for adult life. This may mean developing » 
appropriate curriculum in teaching daily living skills, 
decision making, social interaction, and sexuality for 
the handicapped. 

Hedberg goes on to suggest that students be taught such 
Asocial skills as ^^introductions, body image, conversational 
styles,, and interviewing techniques. Students Can talk about 
^ their, jpeelihgs^ ilearn to accept constructive criticism^ and 
make decisions." Hedberg alsQ stresses the importance of 
- ' **the development of*self-esteem, grojap recognition, rnJle- 
. pcndencev from parents, acceptance, and a place to practice 
social skills." Students also need to unde^stand. their own 
: handicaps so they can make their needs known. 

In establishing objectives for a mainstreaming program, 
it is important to understand the lirfiitations, as well as the 




possibilities, of special services. Wullschleger and Gavin 
report that trainable retarded children "appear to need a 
more ^specialized structure an'd self-contained environment 
than can be provided in a trad/tional high school." They also 
report problems with students whose emotional problems 
make their behavior unusually erwtic, seriously defiant of ' 
authority, or truant so often their absences disrupt instruc- 
tional continuity. In an interview, Mildred Skehorn pointed 
out that expectations must always- be geared to the ability^ 
Jevel of each student: "For some.students, it will take a long ^ 
time to ^learn. In some cases, they never will earn th?h\ 
diplomas, but at least we'll take them as far as they can go on V^^^ 
the skills continuum." " - ^ 

Placement 

One of the most important consideraticms-in any mam- 
strcaming effort is making good placement decisions, with 
the right person being mainsti-eamed in the right way and at 
the right time. As Mayris Baddell put it i^n m interview: "We 
giv^ a great deal of thought to .placement decisions. If we"' 
move too fast, that can mean tr^ouble." White points out that 
such a careful attitude is not typical; decisions^ to reintegrate 
are often based on nothing more than casual observation and 
an instinctive feeling that "I think he's ready." White recam'- 
menci| a 'more systematic approach, using reliable 
behayioral, social, and'academic^easuf^s of readiness. I^n an 
interview, Nona' Kirk suggested' one way of judging a child's 
readiness, for a certain'placement is how well it wojks> "If jt's 
a true . least restrictive en vironmeht;. the 'mainstreaming ' i 
shouldn't take a superhuman^ effort.<'-If it does, we heed to. 
ask,**Should the cliild be mainstreamed'in this way?"^ 

The other part of the placement equation is finding the 
right teacher foe each child. Some classroom teachers have 
unusual empathy with the mainstreaming process; many 
others have (or can acquire) the skills and knowledge to be 
successful in individualizing instruction for speciaj students.. 
The importance of finding and idcntifyir^- such teache^*^ 
cannot.be overstated. As Scott explains, "The main element 
in successful programs . . . has been the classroom teacher 
who is convinced that these Students can learn, who has the . 
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high standards of expectation, who wants to teach them, and 
who knows how to teach them." 

It is dlso important to understand that not all teacher's 
can meet these criteria. Kirk emphasized to the; writer the 
need to*consider the needs or such teachers: 
, . * Some teachers can't handle mainstreaming. They 
.should have some kind of rights. They didn't choose 
special education, they weren't trained for it, and in' ' 
some cases they're just riot suited for it. For example, a 
very structured teacher' might make some kids hyper- 
. active.. , . 

• An Ideal Oassroom 

, Sapon-Shevin outlines an ideal majhstreamed classroom. 
In it, students would be intentionally heterogeneous, wijth no 
stigma attached to being "different." There would >tre peer 
tutoring and cooperative instruction of mato^reamed 
students, often on a Qne-t;o-one basis. The empifesis in the 
class would be on cooperation rather than (pmpetition. 
Teachers would be provided with' extra hel/ and there 
would be interdisciplinary programming arid efforts to use 
specialists in the regular classroopi, not just the resource 
room. In ge*neral, the experience the school offered, fike it\ 
curriculum, would be^ nondiscriminatory, communicating^ 
positive iittitudes about the differences among people: ^ 
' "v • ' - ^ 

• * ' */* Grading 

The question of how to grade students in the main- 
streamed classroom'^can be tricky; different^educators suggest 
different solutions. Walberg recommends basing grades on 
participation as a way of incfeasing^the rnotivatiorl and sense 
of accomplishment of handicapped students; with this 
arrangement good ^st;udenrs will still da.well, ^earning as 
much as they-do in a more competitive environment. Grades 
can also be based on ho>v much progress each student makes. 
However, Hawkins-Shepard cautions that some standards 
should be kept; a grade such as an "A," denoting excellence, 
probably should not be given simply for effort. 

Recent California legislation mandates that lEPs must 



specify differential proficiency standards forj. pupils -whose 
handicaps or disabilities -prevent them frorrlr' attaining the 
district's regular standards. However, diplomas - can be 
awarded only to* pupiJs \vho have met the district's 
proficiency standards. 
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THE OF THE PRINCIPAL 



"Supportive principals are really important to mamstream- 
ing. They can mak,e it or break it.'' Kirk in- an interview 
\"Strong*adminrstrative support has been the key to the entire 
effort." WullscKleger and Gavin 

"If mainstreaming is to be more than an administrative 
arrangement, it must be fully and morally supported by the 
principal." Oaks and others 

"The ultimate success of mainstreaming is ' particularly 
dependent on the leadership of building principals.'' Gage 
"The administrator makes or breaks tK6 program:*' -Hedberg 
in an interview • ' 

These quotations, a ^ mere sample of such comnjejits 
from the educational literature, cr^d interview remarks, 
suggest what a key^oje the administratp.r plays in the maia- 
streaming process. 'On one'kvel, main^reaming is primarily 
. an organizational matter, and the principal, as the school's 
iJeadec, is ina crucial position to make the decisions that will 
determine Tfthe program succeedsN^t if there ar6 various 
steps a principal can take to' promofe- mainstreaming, the 
most important thing is to have — and display-a belief in the 
process. Modeling a positive attitude is particularly 
importar(t to. Hedberg, who told the writer the principals' 
"biggest cfon'tribution is'jiist being in favor>of the program. 
Instead of just endorsing it, they cart let everyone know they 
feel ^ooti about having 'kids with .learning disabilities on 
campus." . * 

Moore'defines the urincipal's role in these specific terms:* 
"The role of the principal is to give support, encouragement, 
and information as well as positive supervision to students 
and teachers." Thus the principal is both a supporter and a 
leader of'the program, responsible for seeing that the right 
services are provided and that the entire schoql believes in 
those services and is committed to their success. 

Gag^ suggests that the task of' making mainstreaming 
work is, in many ways, like that^'of making any educational 
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program succeed. The first priprity for the administrator is 
facihtating| good communication throughout the school. 
Opening lines of communication between regular and special 
educators is a good place to start; most writers agree that 
coordinating the efforts of these two groups is absolutely 
essential to effective mainstreaming. More generally, the 
principal should know what staff members are doing and 
should make sure pcpples' objectives and expectations for the 
program are well undestood. 

Gage also recommends thdt administrators understand 
s6me of the anxieties teachers may feel about working with 
special students. Ifistead of believing that working with the 
handicapped requires the "patience of Job," teachers should- 
realize\that, with proper preparation and support, rnain- 
streaming is spmerthmg mosr [eachei-s can handle. The best 
way for the administrator to foster this awareness is by 
conveying' a positive attitude "about mainstreaming. 

Principals should also actively lead inservice- and staff 
development programs needed to give teachers the skills and 
self-confidence to work successfufly with mainstreaming. 
Scott describes the general aims of one staff development 
effort: > 

The purpose of the staff develoffmeni sessions was to 
help the teachers understand and cope with problems ^ 
. and responsibilities ^^hich Were a part of the inclusion 
process, iq help them better iTndersiand the kind of 
child a retarded ed'ucable student is, and to help them 
change their attitudes toWard retarded educable 
childrcn^more positively." ' y':-.:-":-:--' 

An inservice program should have several additibfldf*^ 
objectives. Teachers need, above all, to understand main- 
streaming, its advantages, and its potential abuses. They 
should also know something about PL '94-142, why it was 
enacted, and what it means for educators. As, Gage notes, it 
is particularly important for teachers to "recognize that the 
legislation is a way to, provide your current students with a 
wjder range of educational options, not a scheme to dump 
proiblems on your school." Teachers should aJso be familiar 
with the characteristics and needs -of handicapped children,^ 
with adapting curriculum to meet those needs, and with 
ways' of evaluating students and individualizing instruction. 
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Some knowledge of peer tutoring and behavior modification 
can also prove useful, aj^d teachers shftuld realize the impor- 
tance- of working with^thers. - 

Tp meet these broad objectives, California regulations 
require that teachers who work with the handicapped must 
be given the equivalent of at least one day of training con- 
cerning the needs of exceptionalchildren. 'As of this wrfting, 
pi-oposed regulations would require that such training cover 
the following specific areas: differences and similarities' 
becween exceptional ahd npnexceptional jstudents; nonbia'Sed 
student assessment, includmg^ awareness ' of cultural arid 
linguistic; factors; implementation arid evaluation of short- 
and long;term tducational'objectives based on lEP gopls; 
application of diagnostic^information toward modifying 
regular curriculum and mafefials; and current special educa- 
tion legislation. (For updated information, please contact the 
California State Department ;bf Education.) ' 

; California sSB 1870 specifies how a staff development 
program should function. It-should offer school personnel a 
wide range of development activities, including small-group 
work, self-difeeted learning, and systematic observation of 
other classrooms or schools. Titne, including released time,v 
should be set aside^or such activities. The program should ^ 
be designed arid implemented by school personnel, 
continually evaluated and modified, and adequately 
financed. Principals and other administrators should be 
participants in one or more .of these development activities. 

Shaping Attitudes < 

The principal should be o^leader in shaping the attitudes, 
teachers and regular students develop toward handicapped 
students. It is crucial to encourage respect for childrisn and to 
create a climate where each child will be treated a^ an indi- 
vidual with unique growth patterns, abilities, attitijdes, and 
interests. The principal should also emphasize the 
importance of creating high expectations for-handicapped 
students, sincCvchildren so often become what is expected of 
them. ^ . 

Because increased contact between regular and special 
students can produce strong emotional reactions, the princi- 



pal juust take steps to control potential problems. One way, 
ot doing tins is to provide oppc^rtunities (or positive interac- 
tions between handicapped and regular students. Dougherty 
also urges principals to use the iunueHL^- they have as school 
leaders: t • , 

Princip.ils can Jo this by explaining tlie innltituJc of 
handicaps in an assembly program, counseling with 
groups olMuJenis as the problems occur,. making 
statenients' tn the school publicaiu)ns» or involving 
parents through P TA meetingsor civic occasioijs.. 

intimately, principals are also responsible tor making 
sure haiulicappcnl students have tl\e tools they-need to be 
successful in the mainstream enviromiient. Walberg suggests 
teaching students "survival skills" such as ''binder organi/a- 
tion, notetaking, listening, study tecliniqucs, school rules, 
aiki, above all, whom to go to for which kinds of help and 
when:" Students should know how to organize their time and 
should understand "that they are responsible for tlw conse- 
quences of their behavior. Hawkins-Shepard believes that the' 
.ability to ignore nu>ckery, among other preparatory skills, 
can play a" role an mamstre'aming success. Special students 
m\\si also be ()riented^ to a school's physical plant. For 
example, building rovues should, be outlined for blind 
^ students and fire drill procedures established for the deaf. 

Two of onr interview subjects described interesting 
approaches to preparing regular students for mainstceaming. 
Jones described a program where each clasvis given a presen- 
. tation about hinv people learn, different learning styles, and 
> the types of environments people need to learn/ Hedberg 
referred to a program where' every fresbman social siudies 
' class has a one-week curriculum \)\r the Viandicapped as a 
social unit in our culture. The Unit is, she commented, "a 
way of tnservicing students and 'teachefs at the same ti-me." 

just, talking cai^ help, too. 'as Walberg notes: VFinally, 
teachers can belp disabled students talk.abc>ut. their disabiji- 
ties and learn how to put'others at ease, thereby alleviating 
mui:h ot the hesitation tha^ students feel about working with 
their handicapped peers," ^ 

; Hawkins-Shepaal advocates directly confronting the 
difference*; among^students rather th;inJgncM-ing them. One 
way of. dqin^ this is to show movies about handicapped 



people (sulIi as johnny Bclmda, about a Mind girl, and 
ClKirly, about a retarded man) ;is starting; points for discus- 
sion. With all these efforts,. tlie best tiling a principal can do 
is to support tlieni by visibly declaring, "'Miis is valuable. 
I his should be done.'* 

Another step the principal can take toward the shaping 
of positive attitudes is to make special education — resource 
rooms, special studeins, and even <;elf-contained special 
classes — as nuich a part of the regular life of the schoo) as 
possible. Several writers reconnuend making the special edu- 
cation program an integral part of the school with the same 
status as other departments. One pitfall to avoid is segregat- 
ing resource rooms in a single area, if students can move 
easily and inconspicuously between the rirgular class and the 
resource room, special education will be less likely to develop 
an image as "separate/' 

The wrong arrangements may actually inhibit successful 
mainstreaming. Marilyn Miller described\^ for the uliter the 
problems of mainstreaming in a school that departmentalized 
at the fourth-grade level. "Special students have to adjust to 
working with a resource specialist and two or three regular 
teachers;, that's just too much to ask of a handicapped chiki 
that age." ' . 

In her interview with the writer, Hedberg suggested 
forming a club of special students to participate, like other 
groups, in such school activities as building a homecoming 
float. Another approach is to locate special education facili- 
ties at various places throughout the school, rather than in a 
cluster together. 

Participative Planning 

Oaks and others and Glark both recommend that plan- 
ning for mainstreaming be done on a participative basis. As 
Clark puts it, "All personnel . . . who will be involved 
handicapped children should be allowed to participate ii 
planning of the program." This is, he emphasizes, one o 
most important elements in a successful program. B 
participation assures, first of all, that the program is fail 
to meet and reflect the needs of a specific school situation. In 
addition, people who have helped create a program are likely 
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to be siUisUc'tl with it, CDiifulciit tli;H it will work, ;uk1 coiu- 
luittctl \o its success. 

Another ^roup tluit phiys an iiuportiiiu role in iiuiiii- 
stre;iiuin^ is p;irents. Cloortliiuitin^ chikireirs eiluc;itiohs with 
their lu)iue experiences is only possible if there is gooti coiu- 
innnic;ition between p;irents ;UKi the school. Here, ii^;iin, the 
principal sets the tone. With open aiul honest coninuinica- 
tion ;uul w conunitiuent \o making parents j;enuine partners 
in the chikrt^ education,- school-parent cooperation will not 
be tlifficult, Conversely, if parents are treated as adversaries, 
wlu)se participation in the lliP prt)cess is little luore than 
nuuulatetl nietkllin^, no lej;al or atlniinistrative safeguards 
can make educational piaiuiing ;\ shared thing. 

Special Services 

^ The administrator, should become familiar with the ^ 
various ways of providing J^^'<-'iid services, "Peer nnoring, 
special classes, dcvelopnieWal reading, remedial reading, 
group counseling, vocational counseling, and the Resource 
Room" are some of the special services Walberg mentions. 

Klopf emphasizes the need for orga-nizational guidelines 
that clearly spell out how special services are to bt' provided. 
White recommends objective ways of deqding if child is 
ready for integration and clear procedures for moving the 
child from one setting to another. Individual responsibilities ' 
for various aspects of the integration process should be Well 
defined, with clear guidelines for selecting the teacher or 
classroom to which . the child will be mainstreamed. Clark* 
adds that it is important to monitor mainstreaming carefully, 
to determine how well the program itself is working and how 
it is affecting the social and academic progress of individual 
students. When a placement decision does not work out, 
there should be ways to..move the child to a more appropriate 
environment without delay. The principal should also make 
sure that teachers have time for inservice training and for 
planning and conferences reUited to special services. Classes ' 
with special students should be small enough to permit effec- 
tive individualization, 

^ Administrators need io be aware of the various resources 
— financial, educational, and human — that are available to 
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help special students. They should ;ilso ciicour.i^^T^icir st.itiN 
to become f.uuili.ir with these services and how to use them. 
Walberg suggests some ways available resources i!an be used: 
**Special educ^jtion hmds can provide books and materials tor 
teachers to use in adapting their curriculum; ^larents can 
provide extra tutoring, and secretaries and custodians can 
provide ve(^y real career exploration opportunities." What 
the principal really needs to do is think creatively about what 
is available and how it can be used to inlprove the special 
services the school already offers. * 

The Physical Environment 

Appropriate physical facilities are also important to 
successful mainstreaming. A literature review on mainstream- 
ing by Applied Management Sciences, hic. c^iscusses how 
important the right environment can be. Obviously, a school 
building with a lot of steps may cause problems for physically 
handicapped students. Mainstream c'hissrooms should be 
suited to the needs of the blind and physically handicapped. 
Some more specific physical aspects to consider include 

• accessibility of entrances 

• accessibility and safety of equipment 

• provision for storage space for special equipment 

• accessibility and placement of furniture 

. The Need for Continuing Education 

The emphasis in much of the literature on teacher 
inscrvicc obscures the fact that not all administrators are 
currently equipped to lead mainstreaming efforts. When 
interviewed, Jerry Kristol observed that some administrators 
don't really understand the mainstreaming concept or the 
background and implication of PL 94-142. Both Kristol and 
Sally Hedbcrg suggested to .the writer tkit administrators 
may need inservice training for mainstreaming just as much 
as teachers do. As Hedberg put it: 

We just accept the idea that all administrators are into 
special education and gbd to have small classes mixed 
with farge ones, but it's not always true. We need to 
offer inservice ^nd let administrators get their feelings 
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aboutHniainstrcaming out Ln the open. In many cases, I 
think we'll be surprised at just how mixed those feelings 
are. 

Kristol added that it may not be enough merely to make 
inservice programs available: "Our county offers the 
Wograms, but the administrators just don't turn out. They 
wtmld for discipliiie, but not for niainstreaming; they just 
dml't consider learning about it a-high priority." ' 

A Just as; some adm.inistrators are skeptical about main- 
streaming, so a number of researchers have expressed rcser- 
vlitions about the ways in which this pr;^ctice is most 
wxVmmonly implemented. The resulting debate /is the subject 
of the following chapter. I 
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.THITOEBATE CONTINUES 



- A • 

Despite the mandate, educators still disagree 

whether mainstreaming is the best way of educating the 
handicapped. One reason for the debate may be that main- 
streaming was adopted by lawmakers, in response to social 
and legal pressures, rather than by educators, in response to 
evidence of its effectiveness. 

Traditionally, the mainstreaming debate has focused on 
the question of whether handicapped stud^$v.werc bettciS:)ff 
in self-contained special classes or in the regular classroom. 
Under PL 94-14i, though, the cjuestion is no longer an 
"either or" choice between the two settings but a matter of 
deciding how to coordinate and combine special and regular 
class settings to create the most effective and least restrictive 
educational environment for each child. 

Many of the most serious problems attributed to main- 
streaming are actually the results of impro^r planning or 
inad^xiuatc support. NARC points out that le^lated main- 
streaming can actually be harmful when it forces mainstream- 
ing at a pace the schools can't handle. This can lead to resent- 
ment of mandated changes; worse, without adequate suprport 
many handicapped children are sure to fail in the regular 
class setting. As a result, NARC recommends "that all main-, 
streaming efforts be implemented on the basis bf systematic 
educational planning, performance monitoring and continu- 
ous evaluation of the educational efficacy of mainstreaming 
for individual students." n 

' Vandivier and Vandivier point out the difficulty of 
providing a wide enough raitge of educational services to 
meet the specific needs of each child. They add th^t main- 
streaming becomes even ntbre difficult at the secondary level, 
where teachers specialize in specific subject areas and may 
have less training in special education. The Vandiviers add 
that "exceptional children . . . often appear happier when 
subjected to reduced academic pressures and increased 
opportunity for success experiences that characterize most 
self-contained special classes." 
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Ucscarcli-bascd evidence on the efficacy of niainstreani- 
ing is generally inconclusive. Althoiigli itie terms have shifted" 
in recent years, Novotny's wry observation is still Jargely 
valid today,:' "Several educational setting comparative studies 
h;)ve been conducted. Thejf findings reveal both integration 
and scgregati(^n are superior and of equal value." 

Applied Management Sciences's literature review points 
out that not much research has actually been done to deter- 
mine the efficacy of mainstre^miing; most qf the'work that 
has been done is marred by bad methodology, questionable 
instruments, or limited scope. Many of the most importartt 
questions are stillniot answered, including: 

• Who benefits most from mainstreaming? 

• What docs mainstreaming cc?st? (The authors 
reject the suggestion that mainstreaming is a 
**cost-effective alternative to special classes") 

• What are the critical variables affecting the suc- 
cess of a mainstreaming effort? How important 
are peer attitudes? Is there a critical time (pes- 
sibly at the preschool level) when mainstreaming 
makes the greatest difference? 

• What is **sui5cess" in mainstreaming? Academic 
achievement? Social acceptance? Self-growth? 
Some combination of all these? 

Ultimately the mainstreaming debate sifts dcjwn to a 
question of values: Is mainstreaming worth the cost? The 
conclusions to be drawn from research findings hinge^on 
one's ethics. Consider, for example, the research findings of 
a stydy reported by Reese-Dukes and .Stokes. Their work 
focused on how retarded Students are accepted socially by 
their nonretarded classmates. Their findings, the^ say, tend 
to corroborate the results of a number of recent sociometric 
studies indicating that nonretarded children "prefer" other 
nonretarded children over retarded children, and often 
overtly rejj^ct retarded children in a classroom setting. These 
authors' observations certainly indicate that children have 
prejudices against. the retarded. Does this mean that main- 
streaming should bfe abandoned as hopeless or pursued more 
vigorously as a way of comoatting such prejudices? 
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CONCLUSION 



Ultimately, mainstrcamin}; is a broad educational goal, 
rather than a spe^'ific instructional arrangement.. Placing 
handicapped children in regular classes is only a single 
ejement, however important, of the mainstreaming 
philos'ophy embodied in PL 94-142, What is essential for 
true mainstreaming is that each child be educated in his or 
her least restrictite cnvironnient, whether or not that envi- 
ronment actually includes the regular classroom. 

Successful mainstreaming requires the best efforts of all 
school personnel. In particular, regular and special teachers 
need to master new skills and learn to work together as 
jPartners in providing each handicapped child with the most 
suitable combination of educational "services. The principal 
rnust be active in many areas, supporting teachers, facilitat- 
ing good communication with parents, and leading the entire 
school in the direction of successful mainstreaming, 

Mainstreaming may be a challenge to educators, .but it is 
also a valuable opportunity. At its best, mainstreamin^a§ 
the potential to change and improve the way schools educate 
all children, not just the handicapped. For example, as 
teachers learn to provide individualized instruction to handi- 
capped children, they also become more aware of, ancl better 
able to meet, the individual needs of their other students. In 
the long run, though, mainstreaming's greatest promise may 
\k in its potential for promoting true equality^for all Ameri- 
cans. As Sapon-Shevin explains, mainstreaming can 

be used as a catalyst for change in school and in society, 

by changing our conceptions of differences in people 

and by helping people to perceive the potential worth of 

every member of joiir multi-faceted socfety. 
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